THE HISTORY OF HENRY FIELDING

Amelia learned of a reputable pawnbroker, with whom
she deposited her trinkets and the little picture of herself,
receiving on them twice what anyone else would let her
have. Finally, we are told by Fielding that but for the
assistance of the Universal Register Office, he could never
have related many private matters contained in the novel,
such as the anecdotes concerning Mrs. Bennet and Miss
Mathews. Some of them were communicated to him, lie
said, by one of the clerks "who, by having a general
acquaintance with servants, is master of all the secrets of
every family in the kingdom.''

For these puffs of an enterprise managed by his brother,
Fielding was severely censured, though of course he in-
tended that they should be taken facetiously. Even a very
friendly critic, who called himself "Criticulus,"* wished
the blot of the Universal Register Office removed from the
novel. He would prefer, he assured the author, to take
Mr. Fielding's word for the truth of any part of the novel
rather than the word of a clerk or of Mr. Booth. Besides
this, there was the anachronism. Many people had for-
gotten when Ranelagh was established or given over to
masquerades; but everybody knew that the Universal
Eegister Office was a recent venture. Again it was asked
how Amelia could have been with her husband at the siege
of Gibraltar and still be "a blooming beauty," say in 1749,
when the famous office was opened in the Strand. By that
time she must have been above forty, nearly if not quite as
old as Henry Fielding himself.

There was a still more unfortunate inconsistency. A
remark of Dr. Johnson's about "Amelia," I think, has
never been explained. "That vile broken nose never
cured," he said, "ruined the sale"t of the book. Though
the novel would have failed for other reasons, it was poor
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